Introductory
by citizens of the purpose for which the prerogative was
invoked. Let us remember that in 1936 Mr. Baldwin's
opposition to the marriage of the Duke of Windsor led
a section of opinion to urge on Edward VIII the desir-
ability of a change in Government; it was only the self-
restraint of the King and the firm agreement with Mr.
Baldwin of the Labour Party which prevented a con-
stitutional crisis of the first magnitude. Yet that firmness
of agreement and that self-restraint may easily be absent
on the next occasion when relations between the Crown
and its ministers are strained.
Precedents, in short, do not establish conventions unless
it is beyond cavil that all persons who may be bound
by them will regard themselves as so bound. They are
unlikely to regard themselves as bound if they feel really
passionately about the purposes to which they become
bound as the result of operating the convention. That
is, I think, clear from the experience of the controversy
over the Parliament Act of 1911; it is clear, also, from
the experience of the conflict over Home Rule in 1914.
In neither case was the issue pushed to a decisive con-
stitutional choice. But, in each case, it is clear that we
were dwelling within narrow margins which might easily
have precipitated disaster. Or, take the crisis of 1936.
Suppose that Mr. Attlee had accepted an invitation from
Edward VIII to form a new Cabinet and, having dis-
solved, proved successful at the polls. Would that have
meant that the King was entitled to appeal from his
ministers to the country whenever he could find men
willing to accept responsibility for his dissent from the
policy of their predecessors? Such a view would soon
come to mean that the effective pivot of constitutional
action was in the hands of those able to shape the mind
and will of the King. It would, obviously, be a pivot
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